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WE have ever most delightedly set our shoulders to that wheel which drags 
forward in its course the reputation and interest of the young composers of this® 
country, from a deeply-rooted conviction that the even-handed justice of Provi- 
dence has given to the blockhead, one worldly instinct, and to the man of genius, 
another ;—that while the one is possessed of self-confidence and obtuseness of sen- 
sibility proportionately sufficient to balance his defect of nobler qualities and thus 
to facilitate his passage through life, the other, by reason of the diffidence which 
always comes linked with the highest gifts of nature, is compelled to rest his hopes ~ 
of fortune on the perceptive faculties of his patrons and the strenuous advocacy of 
his friends. The public know but little of the just repinings of genius, too proud 
publicly to urge its claims, its wishes, and its necessities, and too modest to fight 
its way single-handed to patronage through the web of charlatanism with which 
that patronage is ever ensnared. We, however, in the abstract capacity of editor, 
enjoying—as we trust our zeal and sincerity will ever merit—the confidence of 
these true artists—these children of light, less wise in their generation than the 
children of the world—have ample means of knowing the regretful, heart-sinking 
feelings with which they view the disinclination of their countrymen to hear and 
understand the only language they have fully at command—the language of their 
art ;—in fine, the old saying, that “No man is a prophet in his own land,” is 
pointedly applied to them, and in the uttermost degree do they feel its force. On 
this subject, letters innumerable are addressed to us; each writer pointing at a 
different source of the evil, and each suggesting a different remedy. Feeling the 
justice of all this spiritual soreness, we have most anxiously striven for the extir- 
pation of its cause. But while thus pleasingly occupied—while unflinchingly 
striking at the fashionable quackeries. of music, and as unhesitatingly asserting 
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the existence of genius in this country, sufficient, if properly fostered and union- 
ized, to create a school of art which, in after time, the world should revere—we 
have not been blind to an injustice which our young musicians almost habitually 
inflict on themselves and their country ;—we mean, a’want of: consideration for, 
and even knowledge of, the writings of the great dead composers of England. 
This cannot arise from a want of feeling for the peculiar school to which they 
belong, for sublimity must fix the attention of every enthusiastic artist, despite 
the place or period of its creation. The vigorous and grand compositions of Pa- 
lestrina and his illustrious successors of Italy have never failed in their effect on 
the young English musician ; Handel, who, with more various genius and greater 
powers of expression and workmanship, raised his most glorious superstructures 
upon the same Gregorian foundation, has been long enshrined among our house- 
hold gods of music; the writings of Sebastian Bach, who, with equal creative 
genius and greater command over the intricacies of science, than his great con- 
temporary, displayed a mind deeply tinged with the same antique ideality, have 
fortunately of late been received as studies essential to a really musical educa- 
tion; in fine, wherever music of this genus, either in its initially simple, or 
finally elaborate, state, has been known to our young artists, it has been loved 
and cherished, and where deeply studied, it has manifested its power in solidi- 
fying the taste, and begetting an appreciation of that grandeur and extent of 
outline without which all the resources of modern art avail nothing in the great- 
est styles of composition. Still, notwithstanding the admiration with which 
this glorious music, coming from foreign sources, strikes our young musicians, it 
is not less deplorable than true that the compositions of their great dead country- 
men—the madrigalists, Morley, Weelkes, Wilbye, Warde, Este, and Bennet— 
the everything Purcell—and the church-writers, Blow, Gibbons, and Croft, for 
example—are very nearly unknown to them. Many of our young musicians 
have, on their own showing, never heard a madrigal; all know Purcell by name, 
but few by any other token; and scarcely any, save those whose education was 
commenced in the choirs, are even aware that a race of ecclesiastical composers 
once existed of whom England may justly boast as greater in their generation 
than those of any other country. Now, this ignorance, which might almost be 
termed wilful, is discreditable to our young countrymen, on the obvious principle 
that genius is of all time, and that they, who in their own persons feel the neg- 
lect of native talent, should acquaint themselves with, and defend, the claims of 
their departed countrymen. It further exhibits a grievous hiatus in the course 
of reading which is essential to a musician’s education; since from that which 
should give an universal knowledge of styles, is excluded the works of a long 
succession of composers from which may be selected a host’of specimens which, 
for grandeur, imaginative power, and scientific contrivance, have never been sur- 
passed. There is but one, and that an insufficient apology, for this professional 
neglect of a noble and beautiful style of art. Our young musicians‘are not sys- 
tematically educated, and therefore such music as we speak of may or may not 
come within a course of reading according to individual opportunities and pre- 
possessions. Should it do so, it will infallibly do its office—it will impress the 
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student’s mind with its beauties, and compel him to own himself amended by its 
perusal. But should it not do so, the young artist naturally seeks to infer its 
merits from the character of its supporters, and, looking round, finds the ranks 
of its staunchest advocates for the most part composed of those decayed puritans 
who deem Artaxerzes the perfection of opera, and sneer at Beethoven as a mad- 
man. For anything so recommended he can have but slight anticipative reve- 
rence; but before his inference decides him, he should reflect that these same 
men affect to idolize Handel and Bach, and that the educational prejudices which 
dictate their praise of music so vastly too sublime for their intellectual grasp, 
probably influence their professions of love for those older, but not less sublime 
creations of genius of which we have spoken; and in this lies the weakness o 

the only apology we have heard or can imagine. 

Reflections of this kind have often occurred to us, but we have hitherto with- 
held them from a conviction of the difficulty which attends their being urged to 
any practical purpose. We have, however, received tidings of the formation of 
a society which certainly promises remarkable facilities for compassing the object 
we have in view. What title this little institution is intended to bear we know 
not, but, from the sketch which has reached us, we are enabled to say that its 
operative principles are similar to those of the Camden and Percy Societies, the 
object of which—as our readers probably know—is the printing of documents of 
great antiquity, rareness, and value (the former, historical, and the latter, poetic), 
for their subscribers exclusively. The new society proposes to print musical 
compositions, exclusively English, of the highest character, and which have hi- 
therto been kept from the student’s possession—some for the satisfactory reason 
that they exist only in manuscript, but the majority, by their scarcity and con- 
sequent costliness. These issues will include several sets of madrigals by the 
greatest writers which cannot be found in the known collections, some of the 
choicest specimens from the early ecclesiastical writers, and—more precious 
than all—many samples of Purcell’s extraordinary genius as an operatic, or 
otherwise secular composer. It is proposed that each subscriber pay one guinea 
annually, and, for that subscription, be entitled to one copy of every work 
printed ;—that publication commence as soon as the number of subscribers ap- 
pear sufficient ; that the choice of works be left to a committee; that the office 
of editor, in every case, be filled gratuitously ; and that the number of copies 
printed of every work be limited to that of the subscribers, so as to insure pos- 
session to them, but to them only. On the ground that there will be no outlay 
for copyright, nor any other expense save of paper and print, it is estimated that 
should the number of subscribers reach five hundred, each person will receive for 
his guinea more than four times the amount of printed matter which it would 
purchase under ordinary circumstances, and this, too, of the rarest and most va- 
luable kind of music. The accuracy of this calculation is verified by the success 
of the two societies before referred to; both of which are rapidly extending their 
operations, and promise even to exceed the warmest anticipations of their 
founders. 
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We need not say much to our young musicians in favour of the scheme we 
announce ;—the character of the works which it promises, and the extreme 
cheapness at which they will be thus obtained, speak sufficiently for themselves. 
To say nothing of the pathos, the science, and the surpassing knowledge of vocal 
effect, displayed in the English madrigal, or the genuine sublimity of much eccle- 
siastical music of the same period, this society promises one boon which must be 
warmly appreciated by every true artist ;—it will place cheaply in his hands some 
of the most remarkable works of Purcell—the greatest musician of his time, and, 
for the time in which he lived, the most wonderful genius on record—in fine, a 
Beethoven antedated by a century and a half. That no talking or writing could 
outstrip his merits, no one acquainted with Purcell’s works will deny; and it is 
equally certain that he is the most neglected musician that ever existed. De jure, 
he should be England’s proudest boast, while de facto, England makes, compa- 
ratively, no boast of him. Festivals have been held commemorative of Handel, 
and their repetition is in many quarters suggested, but no one step has ever been 
taken towards an adequate tribute to the greater, because prior, genius of Pur- 
cell.. The little mention, and the less knowledge, of this wonderful man, is a 
foul discredit to the fatherland feelings of our young artists. If they do know 
him, and neglect to do homage to the transcendent genius of their dead brother, 


they should not, for shame’s sake, complain of injustice to themselves ; but if 
their eyes have not yet traversed the glorious pages he has left behind him, they 


cannot too quickly repair their omission. The majority of our young professors 
stand, we have reason to know, in the latter predicament, and for their benefit 
we have announced a project which promises to yield them much enjoyment at 
a trifling cost. We know at present but the outlines of this scheme ;—when its 
details are communicated to us we shall lose no time in laying them fully before 
our readers. 





MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY.—No. VI. 
CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 


Cart Marta Von Weser was born in 1786, or, according to another ac- 
eount, in 1787, at Eutin, a small town in Holstein. His father gave him a most 
liberal education, and in this he was assisted by his son’s very early predilection 
for the fine arts, particularly painting and music. The first regular instruction 
he received on the pianoforte, the instrument on which he has gained such a high 
reputation as a player, was from Heuschkel, at Hildburghausen, in 1796, and it 
is to this severe and learned master that Weber owes his energy, distinctness, 
and execution. The more his father perceived the gradual development of his 
talents, the more anxious he was to sacrifice everything to their cultivation: he 
therefore took his son to the famous Michael Haydn (brother to the more cele- 
brated genius), at Salzburg. Owing to the austere manners of this master, young 
ag profited but little by his instructions, though he made great exertions to 
earn. 

About the year 1798 he published his first work, Six Fugues in four parts, 
which are remarkable for their purity and correctness, and received the praise of 
the Musikalische Zeitung. At the end of that year Weber went to Munich, 
where he was taught singing by Valesi, and composition, as well as the piano- 
forte, by Kalcher. To him he was indebted for a full knowledge of the theory of 
music, and for a skilful and ready use of all the means it furnishes to the com- 
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poser. Weber was now more indefatigable in his studies than ever, and began 
to apply himself to one particular branch of the art, in preference to the rest—to 
operatic music. Under the eyes of his master, he wrote an opera, Die Macht 
der Liebe und des Weins (the Power of Love and Wine), a Mass, and several 
other pieces; but all these were judiciously committed to the flames. 

Soon after this, Weber, in the fulness of his lively, youthful spirits, enter- 
tained an idea of rivalling Sennefelder, of lithographic celebrity, and he went so 
far as to say, that the invention was his, and that he used machines more 
adapted to the purpose. In order to pursue his plan on a grand scale, he re- 
moved with his father to Frisberg, in Saxony, where the best materials were 
most conveniently at hand. The tediousness of so mechanical a business, how- 
ever, could not fail very soon to tire a mind accustomed to more refined occu- 
pations, and the young speculator resumed, with redoubled vigour, his study of 
composition. While a youth of only fourteen, he wrote the opera Das Wald- 
madchen (the Girl of the Wood), which was performed, for the first time, in 
November, 1800, and received with great applause at Vienna, Prague, and Pe- 
tersburg. This opera spread, indeed, much further than the composer afterwards 
wished, considering it as a very immature and juvenile production. 

An article in the Musikalische Zeitung, excited in the young composer the idea 
of writing in an entirely new style, and to bring again into use the ancient mu- 
sical instruments, which then were nearly forgotten. For this purpose he com- 
posed, in 1801, at Salzburg, the opera Peter Schmoll and his Neighbours, of 
which Michael Haydn thus expresses himself in a letter :—‘ As far as I may 
pretend to judge, I must truly and candidly say, that this opera not only pos- 
sesses great power and effect, but is composed according to the strict rules of 
counterpoint. To spirit and liveliness, the composer has added a high degree of 
delicacy, and the music is moreover perfectly suited to the meaning of the words.” 
An equally flattering testimony he received from another of his masters, who 
concludes thus—‘ urit maturé ut Mozart.” ; 

During one of his many professional travels with his father, in 1802, to Leip- 
zig, Hamburg, and Holstein, his principal occupation was to collect and study 
all works on the theory of music, and, prompted by the doubts he entertained. as 
to the correctness of most of them, he commenced studying harmony once more 
from its very elements, with a view of constructing an entire new system of 
music. The work entitled Vogler, 12 Choriile; by Sebastian Bach, analyzed by 
C. M. von Weber, may be considered as the fruit of those researches, and is 
equally interesting and instructive. 

Soon after this we find him, for the first time, entirely left to himself in the , 
great musical world of Vienna, in the midst of Haydn, Vogler, Stadler, &c. In- 
stead of being drawn away from his art by the innumerable amusements of so 
gay a city, he was, for a considerable period, more deeply engaged than ever, in 
studying with the Abbé Vogler, who was extremely pleased with the earnest and 
unabated application of his pupil. During all this time, only two of his works— 
if they merit that name,—appeared in print, a Set of Variations, and Vogler’s 
opera Samori, arranged for the pianoforte. After having finished his musical 
education at Vienna, under Vogler, he was called to Breslau, in the character of 
Maestro di Cappella. As he had to form here an entirely new orchestra and 
corps of singers, he was furnished with a very favourable opportunity to improve 
himself in the knowledge of effect. The only work of consequence during his 
Silesian visit, was the opera of Riibezahl, i.e., Number Nip, of which the ill- 
famed mountain ghost has furnished the subject. : : 3 

The commencement of the great Prussian war, in 1806, obliged him to quit 
his post at Breslau, and he entered the service of the Duke Eugene, of Wiirtem- 
berg. Here he wrote Two Symphonies, several Concertos, and various pieces 
for wind instruments. He also published at this time an improved edition of his 
opera, The Maid of the Wood, under the title of Silvana; a cantata (Der erste 
Ton); some overtures for a grand orchestra; and a great many solo pieces for 
the pianoforte. ‘ 

In 1810 he set out on another professional tour, upon a better concerted plan 
than before. At Frankfort, Munich, and Berlin, his operas were performed with 
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much success, and his concerts were well attended. Once more assisted by the 
experience and knowledge of Vogler, who had then two other young artists of 
great talent with him, Meyerbeer and Gausbacher, he composed the opera Abu- 
Hassan, at Darmstadt, in 1810. 

From 1813 to 1816 Weber was director of the opera at Prague, which he or- 
ganized quite anew, and wrote here his great cantata, Kampf und Sieg, a most 
imposing composition. After the object of his visit to Prague was fulfilled, he 
once more travelled without any permanent appointment. Though he received 
the most handsome offers from all parts of Germany, he did not accept of any, 
until he was called to Dresden, for the purpose of forming there a German 
Opera. Such an invitation he could not resist, and it is to this opera that he 
for years devoted, con amore, his whole attention and activity. 

It is pleasing to observe that his labours in this department were not only 
crowned with complete success, but received the most flattering acknowledgment. 
It would, indeed, have been difficult :to find a man more fit for such an under- 
taking than Weber, who united so many splendid talents. He was a very ori- 
ginal and learned composer, one of the greatest pianoforte players of the present 
day, and an extremely spirited director of the orchestra. To these he added a 
thorough knowledge of the whole theory of music, of dramatic and operatic 
effect, and the greatest skill in blending the various instruments. Besides which, 
he was perhaps not excelled by any artist, except by Beethoven, as a man of ge- 
neral knowledge and polite literature. 

His works that have appeared in print are very numerous: they consist of 
pieces for various instruments, viz. concertos, concertinos, pot-pourries for the 
pianoforte, the clarinet, the hautboy, bassoon, and violoncello; of sonatas, va- 
riations, polonaises ; of grand symphonies, overtures, and of many operas, among 
which the most important are—Silvano, Abu-Hassan, der Freischiitz, and Eury- 
anthe. His vocal compositions, in four parts, with accompaniment for the 
pianoforte, deserve particular notice, and principally the Leier und Schwerdt, by 
Korner, in which he has shown his talent for poetry and declamation. His 
Freischiitz, the words by Kind, elevated him, as an opera composer, above all 
his German contemporaries : since Mozart’s Zauberfléte, no other German opera 
has become so popular, or received such universal applause. 

His last opera, Euryanthe, or, as the ardent people of Berlin named it, /’En- 
nuyante, was produced in Vienna, but did not succeed. It is too serious; and 
the subject, by Madame Chezy, is, like most of her stories, feeble and uninte- 
resting. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—A few days ago I paid a most interesting visit to Westminster Abbey: indeed, 
to each one who views that “storehouse of the mighty dead,” it cannot but be both in-, 
teresting and instructive. Beneath its sacred roof I stood over the ashes of the greatest 
genius that ever adorned the world of harmony. The reader need scarcely be told that 
the spirit which once made those ashes its habitation was that of George Frederic Handel. 
On the wall above is a tastefully-executed monument by the celebrated. sculptor Roubil- 
liac, containing an excellent likeness of the mighty composer. Above the monument are 

the names of the Earl of Exeter, Earl of Sandwich, Viscount Dudley Ward, Viscount Fitz- 
william, Lord Paget, Right Hon. H. Morrice, Sir W. Williams Wynn, Bart., and Sir 
Richard Jebb, Bart., names which well deserve to be had in remembrance as being the 
noble promoters of a Festival to commemorate the name and to perpetuate the composi- 
tions of this king of musicians. 

Now, sir, from the suggestions which then occurred to me, I have but one question to 
ask—why should not an anniversary Festival in Westminster Abbey be still in existence in 
honour of him of whom England may proudly boast, and where his works might be 
solely and efficiently performed ; and why should it not exceed all those Festivals which 
are now in progress in several of our largest and most public-spirited cities? Surely 
the power of harmony is not so dull or inactive in this our land, neither is our musical 
taste, as a nation, so degenerate as not to be enraptured by such strains as those of Han- 

. del: nay, the contrary has been proved by those recent and well-conducted performances 
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at Exeter Hall. Is it zeal, then, that is wanting to supply the deficiency in the musical 
year? It fs to be hoped that such is not the case. Much, however, it is to be desired 
that the walls of the Abbey may again resound, not once only, but every year, to that 
melody which will justly have a share of immortality. Let us not be slow to honour him 
who, as yet, has had no rival, and let us hope that his spirit has long been happy in those 
blessed mansions where alone his harmony can be exceeded. 

August 30, 1840. A WELL-WISHER. 





MUSICAL COINCIDENCES. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—Some of your readers may feel interested in looking at a few coincidences which 
T have noted, and will, no doubt, be able to increase the list. Some subjects for fugues 
have been frequently used, because some peculiarity in the intervals between the notes of 
the subject makes it more marked and prominent. For instance, the subject “ And with 
his stripes,” in the Messiah, occurs again in Mozart’s Requiem, Romberg’s Te Deum, 
“They loathed to drink ” (Israel in Egypt ), Rinck’s “* Organ School,” and Kalkbren- 
ner’s “ Studies.” But the subject most frequently used is that of Bach’s fugue in E, 
No. 9, Book II., of his “ Forty-eight fugues and preludes ;” this occurs in Handel's 
‘Round about the starry throne,’’ as a second subject ; in Mozart's Jupiter Symphony ; 
in the fugue in C, “ Davide Penitente ;” in a fugue by Crotch on Battishall’s chant in E. 
The subject of Handel's fugue in F minor occurs again in his overture to Anthem X. in 
D minor. ‘“ They loathed to drink,” is curtailed from one of his set of six fugues. The 
Hallelujah chorus in Dedbnah is identical with that in the anthem—‘“ Let thy hand be 
strengthened.” The subject in the chorus, ‘‘ King’s daughters, even among thy honourable 
women,” from ‘‘ My heart is inditing,” is the same as the counter-subject in the Jubilate. 
The allegro in the overture to Saul resembles the overture to the Messiah. Inthe Chandos 
Te Deum, 1720, the violin accompaniments to the concluding fugue are the same as 
those in Susannah. “Tremble guilt,” and the second and third subjects in ‘“ Then 
shall they know,’’ Samson, are to be met with in No. 3 of Coventry’s edition of ‘“ Bach’s 
Pedal Fugues.” The opening of the allegro movement in Beethoven’s overture to Pro- 
metheus, may be seen in his sonata twenty-seven, No. I. in C sharp minor. 

In the matter of psalmody, it would be an almost endless task to point out all the quota- 
tions and adaptations which occur. I throw open a book now lying before me, ‘“‘ Goss’s 
Psalmody,” it divides at page 40, tune “‘ Waterstock,” the fourth line of which is identical 
with the second line of a tune called “‘ Stephens,” by Jones of Nayland. Turning on to 
page 63, I find a tune called ‘* Fareham,” which, played slowly, is all very well, but if it 
should so happen that the organist were very muclhi hurried, the congregation would be 
surprised into singing a penitential psalm to the tune of 

“A chieftain to the highlands bound, 
Cries ‘ Boatman do not tarry.’” 

I hope we shall one day have a good standard book of psalmody, in which Devizes and 
Cambridge new, and the like cannot be found. When I met with a psalmody not long 
since, edited by Greatorex, I thought myself sure at least, of good harmony ; but lo! there 
were consecutive octaves in the accompaniment of the first tune I opened upon—‘‘ Bed- 
ford.”” Is it possible Mr. Editor, that men lend their names to be set in the title page of 
a book without knowing what isin it? There isa book of psalmody, edited by Dr. 
Randall, of Cambridge, with more or less consecutive octaves in every tune; I suppose, as 
professor of music, he thought himself free from its trammels. What a pleasant easy 
man under whom to take a musicaljdegree! Things, however, are otherwise now.—I 
am, Mr. Editor, your’s sincerely J. S. 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir—I have read your lecture with no less profit than pleasuree But you have sadly 
misinterpreted that verse of your text which is composed of my epistle. The object of 
that letter was to deprecate the tone of personality intruded into the question of a “ Na- 
tional Opera,” by your correspondents “‘ Indicator ’’ and “ A Lover of Music,” and which, 
if not at once abandoned by them, or checked by you, would, I foresaw, do infinite dan- 
ger to the cause they affected to have at heart. Possibly my refutations of that silliest of 
all opiners, the “ Lover of Music,” might have been needless, but I was induced to think 
otherwise from his communications having received a place in your pages, into which 
you had announced that none but letters of importance would be transferred from the 
deluge of correspondence pouring in upon you. As for “ Indicator,” the very fact of your 
having found it necessary to withhold his answer to my strictures, speaks volumes for the 
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matter of it, yet I almost regret that you did not give it a niche in the Temple of Dis- 
cord, for it would have presented a striking monument of the accuracy of my predietion 
as to the issue of any cause in which a spirit such as his might engage, while its frowns 
and its sneers, and its “sly hits at the Edinburgh professor’ would have affected me no 
more than would the features of a statue representing any amount of evil passions; but 
let this pass. Of my letter you know the purport, which, curiously enough, happens to 
be the very same as that of your own article of the 20th ult.—viz., on “‘ i//-manners,” 
with this difference, however, that mine was meant to nip the evil in the bud, while 
your’s only appeared after all the mischief was full-blown. I appeal to the correspond- 
ence occasioned by the very letters which formed the subject of my commentary, whether 
my fears have not been but too amply realised. 

As to the question itself, I intimated my intention of speedily submitting my own views 
in the hope that they would be found not altogether unworthy of attention. This, how- 
ever, I have been prevented from accomplishing by a severe domestic affliction ; but, indeed, 
the character of the discussion became soon so questionable (with the single exception of 
the short and sensible letter of Mr. Barnett), that I should, in any circumstances, have 
paused ere venturing again into the strife. As it is, 1 am in no mood for the arena, and 
have only written now that the object of my former letter may not be longer misunder- 
stood. Your usual candour is a sufficient assurance that 1 shall not have addressed myself 
to you in vain. —Your's, &c. 

Edinburgh, August 24th, 1840. JOHN THOMSON. 

[We have inserted this letter, not because its concluding appeal to our candour 
was irresistible, but because we sincerely desire to act fairly by all parties. Mr. 
Thomson thinks we misunderstood the purport of his letter, and of this suspi- 
cion we hasten to disabuse him. Our opinion was simply this;—he evidently 
intended to write about a ‘‘ National Opera,” but found so much occupation in 
correcting the delinquencies of his co-discussers, that he had not time to broach 
his own opinions. We trust, notwithstanding, that these opinions may yet find 
their way to our printer’s, since, without intending flattery, we cannot but deem 


them important as coming from a clever and enthusiastic musician.— Ep. M. W.] 





REVIEW. 


_ Les Gracieuses. Six Pieces Melodiques pour le Piano, composee par Louis Anger. 


These pieces evince a cultivated taste, though without any remarkable share 
of invention. They are very short—barely more, indeed, than subjects—laid out 
for the instrument somewhat in the manner of Thalberg, and will be found plea- 
sant and useful as studies for the present school of pianoforte expression. 


Premier Solo pour le Pianoforte, composee par Henri Bertini Jeune. 


Pianoforte music, of the fashionable kind, has now become as settled, as to its 
form and materials, as the songs and concerted pieces of modern Italian operas. 
The chief anxiety of the manufacturer of this species of commodity is to make 
his music as nearly impracticable as possible, beauty of any kind being put abso- 
lutely out of the question ;—immense rapidity and vast heaps of notes are the 
tools with which he works, and these are usually plied with such diligence as to 
ensure the proposed result. In all such “ solos”—it would be difficult to pro- 
vide any more distinctive appellation—the contents are usually moulded and ar- 
ranged on one plan ;—the first two pages are occupied with many huge and loud 
chords, a great deal of outrageous modulation, and several ingeniously-ugly pas- 
sages—the whole having reference to no key, and containing no vestige of a sub- 
ject. Next—after a long flourish and a due proportion of pauses—we arrive at 
something in which the “ canto” is required to be “ ben marcato ’’—the said 
“ canto” being so placed on suspicion of its being a melody, although, in nine 
cases out of ten, the charge must be dismissed for want of evidence ; a protracted 
cadence, by way of tail to the “‘ canto,” now leads to two or three pages of very 
fierce passages constructed in the usual way—two bars tonic and two bars domi- 
nant, encored, of course, by reason of their ugliness ; from hence the modulation 
follows one prescribed course—first to the minor of the second, next to the minor 
of the third, of the scale, and lastly, to the original key. Here the clatter is re- 
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doubled—* con fuoco” is the mildest term employed—and a rush from one end 
of the key-board to the other, “ fff,” conducts the performer to a new theme, 
which is scarcely announced when in comes the aforesaid ‘‘ canto” in a varied 
dress, followed by another cloud of passages, cut, dried, and savage as before; 
and the piece terminates, “ presto,” with another new subject, of which the ad- 
vent could not be predicted from anything that came before it. In all such 
things, symmetry of design or beauty of parts is never once considered ; diffi- 
culty, dry unnatural difficulty, is, we repeat, the only point sought and achieved. 

This general description of the works of a school applies, of course, to those of 
all its disciples, and therefore to this ‘Op. 109” of M. Bertini. We cannot 
deny that his passages are most ingenious in their difficulty, nor that his modu- 
lations are extensive and ambitious, nor that his ‘“‘ Canto,”’ whether on its first 
or second appearance, is of the true Thalbergian cut, nor that the whole is just 
as unembarrassed by the trammels of design as is the practice of his school ;— 
still the only really remarkable feature of the matter is the striking resemblance 
of his last subject—commencing at the ninth bar of the fourteenth page—to the 
opening of the overture to Zampa. 

Our parting benediction be on their moral courage who sit down to practice 
this “solo,” and on their physical prowess who accomplish it. 


1. Melange Militaire, a third Divertimento for the Pianoforte. 2. The Dawn of the 
Spring; song. 3. The Gossamer; cavatina. Composed by F. W. Horncastle. 


The ‘ Melange militaire” contains a march, a waltz, and a polonaise. We 
cannot compliment Mr. Horncastle on the novelty or interest of his composition ; 
still it is generally inoffensive, save in the polonaise, which contains some ve: 
uncouth combinations ;—they may, perhaps, be termed “pianoforte licenses,” 
but they are nevertheless as unpleasant as ungrammatical. 

No. 2 has a mild and quiet melody considerably disfigured by certain awkward- 
nesses of accompaniment for which it is difficult to account. As an instance, we 
quote the second phrase of the song, of which the harmonies are inconsequent 
in themselves and opposed to the demands of the melody; and at the foot of the 
second page, the ritornel is effected by a brace of octaves betwixt the voice and 
bass, in a position so disagreeable and obvious that the most ordinary care would . 
have avoided them. 

No. 3 is more ambitious i its length and character than the preceding. Its 
melody is agreeable and natural, and although not accompanied with true musical 
tact it is free from gross error. Its fault is unsymmetrical form ;—the. final 
portion of the song (in A) which succeeds a long episode in D, is so short as to 
seem a departure from, rather than a return to, the original tonic. 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


PROVINCIAL. 
(This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. The editors of the M. W. are, therefore, not respon- 


sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.] 


Hererorp Festivat.—A correspondont to one of our cotemporaries, states that there 
were some observations inserted in a periodical relative to Mr. H. Phillips’s nof-engage- 
ment at the ensuing Hereford musical festival, rather unfavourable to the committee and 
the conductor, for Mr, Phillips, ina letter to the editor, hints at repeated insults which 
had been offered to him. The simple facts are these:—The committee directed Mr. 
Hunt, organist of the cathedral, to apply to Mr. Phillips, and offer him the same terms, 
or rather more than he received at the last festival, for on that occasion all the performers 
went on reduced terms, or the festival could not have taken place. Mr. Hunt offered 
Mr. Phillips eighty guineas, which he accepted, but hinted at the same time, that if the 
committee gave higher terms to any foreign male singer, he would expect to receive the 
same. Now, sellers have a right to ask what they please for their commodities, ‘but 
buyers are not obliged to give it. The committee thought that Lablache, as he had never 
been at Hereford, would prove a great attraction, and he, in consequence of being engaged 
the following week at Birmingham, agreed to attend for a hundred guineas (having at 
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first asked more); when Mr. Phillips heard this, he wrote to the eonductor, stating that 
he would expect to be paid the same sum as Lablache, else he would not attend; to that 
the committee would not agree, and so the bargain was off. Without entering further 
into the matter, we think that it is not fair in the writer of the observations already alluded 
to to state, that all this is owing to Mr. Phillips having the misfortune to be born an Eng- 
lishman (much as we are anxious to uphold native talent), nor is the sneer at Lablache’s 
talents because he happens not to have been born an Englishman, in good taste, for all 
those who are acquainted with Mr. Phillips’s vocal abilities are well aware that they do 
not require any support derived by detracting from the merits of other artists. Of course, 
the Hereford committee will give their version of the transaction, the spirit of which will 
be found in the above statement. 

NortHamrron.—A morning concert took place at the George Hotel on Tuesday last, 
in aid of the funds for building a new church in the parish of St. Sepulchre. The Messrs. 
Higgins, with their accustomed ‘liberality, offered their splendid ball-room, We never 
saw a concert at Northampton so well attended, most of the families in the county were 
present, and although the audience were not very enthusiastic, yet everybody appeared 
delighted, and the concert gave general satisfaction. The committee are very much in- 
debted to Mr. John Abei for securing such talent as Mme. Persiani, Signor Rubini, 

‘Signor Puzzi, Mr. J. B. Chatterton, and Signor Negri. “ Stuoi frequenti palpiti,”’ 

“* Ah non giunge,’”’ and other beautiful and similar well-known selections, formed the 
staple of the matinée, and were given, as might be expected, most perfectly. Mr. Chat- 
terton played delightfully, and Signor Puzzi drew forth the applause of a crowded room. 
Mme. Persiani sang sweetly, but appeared fatigued ; she sang at Manchester the night 
before, consequently could have had but little rest. We beg to tender our best thanks to 
Messrs. Little, Armfield, and Bellingham for their liberality to the press generally. 

Irswicu. —Miss M. Brooks, who has been in London for some time taking lessons in 
singing from first-rate professors, gave two concerts on the 25th ult., at the new Assembly- 
Rooms, under distinguished patronage, both of which were extremely well attended. Miss 
Brooks made her debut on this occasion, and a very successful one it was. Her voice is a 
pure soprano, of considerable compass and correct intonation ; she sang a variety of Italian 
and English songs, and was loudly encored in Handel's “ Let me wander,” also in poor 
Malibran’s plaintive air, “‘ There is no home like my own.” Miss Brooks also took part 
in some concerted pieces, and sang several duets with Mrs. A. Toulmin, who was encored 
in Parry’s “ Inchcape Bell,” also in Stockhausen’s Swiss melody, “‘ The herdsman’s spring 
song.” Mr. Hobbs sang his prize song, “ The hero of Britain,” and many other songs, 
with great success; and he gave the Irish melody, “ The meeting of the waters,” with 
such pathos and feeling that elicited an unanimous encore. Mr. Blagrove delighted the 
company by his masterly display on the violin; he played with exquisite taste and bril- 
liancy a concerto of De Beriot’s, variations on a waltz of Beethoven’s, a polonaise by May- 
seder, and a very beautiful air of his own, with variations, which called forth universal ap- 
plause. The veteran Lindley, too, discoursed most eloquent music from his violoncello, 
and proved that though “ Time may have thinned his flowing hair,” it has not deprived him 
of the power of enchanting the public by his inimitable performance... Our talented 
townsman, Mr. W. R. Foster, presided at the pianoforte with great skill, and the perform- 
ances altogether afforded the highest gratification to the company, among whom were 
many of the leading families in the county, who stepped forward to patronise an indige- 
nous plant, which promises to “ blossom brilliantly ” in due season. 

Worcester.—During the past week, Mr. Barker, of the St. James’s Theatre, and 
author of several popular ballads, “The White Squall,” and “ The Rose of Cashmere,” 
has been delighting the musical world in Worcester and its neighbourhood. On Monday 
night he took the character’ of Hawthorn in Love in a Village ; on Wednesday, Cap- 
tain Clifton in The Slave, and Captain Macheath in The Beggars’ Opera; and on 
Friday night, Truemore in The Lord of the Manor, Frederick in No! No! No! and 
Apollo in Midas, the last night being for his benefit. The songs incidental to the piece 
he gave with much effect: his enunciation and his falsetto are very correct and good, and 
his own songs, viz., ‘“‘ When we two parted,’’ and ‘‘ The Rose of Cashmere,” were honoured 
with encores. 

Srainzs. —On Monday week Mr. Field gave his farewell concert at the Literary Insti- 
tution, for which he engaged the following distinguished talent. Principal vocalists— 
Mue. Mecovino, Miss Sonra, Mr. Simmons, Mr. W. Watkins and Mr. Winter. Princi- 
pal instrumentalists—Signor Chittadini, Mr. G. Hollis, Mr. Budgen, and Mr. Crampton. 
It has seldom fallen to the lot of the inhabitants of Staines to have the opportunity of 
having such distinguished performers in their town, and we believe it was generally consi- 
dered as a great intellectual treat; the beautiful singing of Mme. Mecovino and Miss 
Sonra elicited universal applause. The singing of Mr. Field needs no comment; this 
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distinguished vocalist is so well known, that to say he was in good yoiee, and sung in his 
usually masterly style, will suffice, as we are assured he has left a deep impression of his 
musical talent on all who heard him. Mr. Watkins also gave his songs in a chaste and 
beautiful style, which brought down great applause, as did also Mr. Winter and Mr. Sim- 
mons, both of which were favoured with a due share of applause. The duets from Pleyel, 
performed by Messrs. Hollis and Crampton, were ted in a masterly manner; Mr. 





Budgen also gave the well-known violin solo— Ma dové” with excellent effect. At the 
conclusion of the performance, the musical amateurs of Staines presented to Mr. Field the 
score of Handel's works as a testimony of respect, as he is about to remove from this 
neighbourhood to near London, that he may be enabled to exercise his talent in the me- 
tropolis, where we trust that he will meet with that success he has so well merited. 

Cuxirennau.—Liszt is announced to perform at two concerts to be given here by Mr. 
Lavenu. One takes place to-morrow (Friday) evening, and the other on Saturday 
morning, when he will play most of the compositions which gained him so high applause 
during the last London concert-season, and also a duet on themes from Lucia, with Mr. 
F. Mori, a son of the late violinist. Mr. Mori is a pupil of Thalberg, under whom he 
evinced much talent. The vocalists are Mdlle. de Varny (who is announced rather 
amusingly as the ‘ prima donna of La Scala, Italian Opera Paris, and Her Majesty’s 
Theatre ;” but this is the usual way of “doing the provinces,” and therefore, we sup- 
pose, must be excused), Miss Louisa Bassano, and our comical friend, John Parry, who is 
to amuse the Cheltenham people with his new song of ‘‘ The Musical Husband,” and his 
successful one, “‘ Wanted a Governess.” Richardson is also to perform on his instrument, 
and Mr. Lavenu brings up the rear by accompanying the vocal pieces on the pianoforte. 

The Annual Benefit of the Montpelier Band on Saturday evening, the 22nd ult., was 
patronized by nearly six hundred of our most fashionable residents and visitors, and the 
weather proving fortunately very fine, the grand promenade presented hy far the most 
brilliant and animated scene that we have witnessed this season. The selection of music 
performed was quite first-rate, and included the overtures to Fra Diavolo and Don Juan, 
Labtisky’s durora and Woronzo Waltzes, Musard’s Krakoviack Quadrilles, The Water- 
loo Battle Piece, and two new and highly effective compositions from Der Templer, by 
Marschner, possessing more of character and originality than any of the many novelties 
lately added to the stock of this excellent band. On the present occasion the number of 
the band was increased by the addition of several auxiliary instruments. 

Concerts a la Musard, by a band of thirty instruments, have been held in the Assembly 
Rooms each evening last week, except Thursday, when the performances took place in 
the morning. So far as audiences are concerned the experiment has proved a total failure, 
but the music has been uniformly of a very superior character, and the entertainment 
altogether deserving a more liberal share of public patronage than it has experienced. 

TrzwkesBury.—The music meeting on Tuesday, the 25th ult., proved successful beyond 
the most sanguine expectations of its promoters; the venerable abbey being quite full in 
the morning, and the theatre equally so in the evening. The performances at bo 
places were highly creditable to the talent and skill of all the parties engaged. 

AsERYstTWwitH.—An evening concert which was very numerously attended by the 
nobility and gentry resident in the neighbourhood, was given at this fashionable watering- 
place on August 28th. It was opened with Spofforth’s glee, “ Health to my dear,” sung 
by the Misses Williams, and Mr. Williams; this was followed by Rossini’s celebrated duet 
“ Lasciami,” sung by Miss A. and Miss M. Williams, a composition well suited to their 
voices and style. The duet and a cavatina of Meyerbeer, “Robert toi que j’aime,” 
by Miss A. Williams, were received with the most decided approbation, and Spohr’s 
trio, “ Night’s lingering shades,” was also rapturously applauded. A grand fantasia by 
Mr. Hayward and an air with variations by this gentleman, greatly delighted the audience. 
The solo on the flute, by an amateur, was well performed. Mr. Hopkins and Miss A. 
Williams played a duet of Thalberg on two pianofortes; the duet, which was one of the 
composer’s most difficult pieces, was admirably performed. Mr. Harding, a talented 
amateur, sung “ The young Savoyard,” and was deservedly encored; as was Miss A. 
Williams in “ Farewell, dearest.’? We must also notice the beautiful canzonet, “ My 
mother bids me,” which Miss M. Williams sang in a chaste and most expressive manner. 
According to the programme the concert was to have terminated with Bishop's glee, “O! 
by rivers,” but the national anthem was called for instead, which was sung by the whole of 
the performers. : 

Newcastir.—Promenade Concerts,—The first of these concerts was given in the 
theatre on Monday week, and was most numerously and respectably attended. On the 
Wednesday following, a second concert was given, which excited even more interest, and 
went off with greater eclat than the first ; and yesterday evening, being the first fashion- 
able night, the theatre was crowded in every part, the dress circle presenting a scene bril- 
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liant in the extreme. These concerts are conducted by Mr. Charles Miller and Mr. 
Bagnall, who have spared no expense in completing their arrangements, and have suc- 
ceeded in securing the services of several first-rate performers. - It is altogether a novelty 
in Newcastle, and the promenades @ /a Musard, formed by carrying forward the stage 
over the pit to the front of the dress circle, has given the greatest satisfaction. 

Heatrorn.—Concert of Sacred Music.—On Monday morning, August 24th, the sub- 
scribers to the new organ at All Saints’ Church were gratified by a performance of sacred 
music by Mr. Adams. Notwithstanding the shortness of the notice there was a numerous 
and highly respectable audience, and the-excellent selection and admirable performance 
of Mr. Adams, displayed the powers and capabilities of the instrument to great advantage. 
The following is a copy of the programme :— 


PART I. 
Ai. cand ceappsonercescbaptesssaraleciersen Cane miberesnsv cane +» Extempore. 
2 POE. oa ccc ccceveccecscstesccescecevocesebuscencussevecescees i Mozart, 
* Whorus—Thy right hand, oh Lord.........sececceeeeeees eoevee Handel. 
3. aires atone pEbedernseesesomeshnccedececmunsseaks seas booes . Haydo. 
Song of Thanksgiving. .......cccceccccccccscvccccccsccsccsccces 7 
4. + Cheue—God GEADMNIEs cScccdsvcsnecessapsvdcsgesetvencisevcnven y Haydn. 
5. - ccopereccccecvecccccesscoccccs PTITTTTTTITiTittiTTriiT tt Extempore. 
PART II. 
1 Solemn March... .ccccccoccvscsooccves Cvescescecce dcbeivseceees Mozart. 
* LChorus—He Commes..cosccccccccccces coe socccccccscovce geqcnain Handel. 
Z © Air—With verdure clad........cccccccce eccccccccccvccesoe ove Haydn. 
De wcrcesccecd ogevebegacerboverrerescsgaeeee ecovesecectersoceraese Extempore. 
4. Chorus—Achieved is the glorious Work........+seessecceseeseces aydn. 





THE ITALIAN CONCERTS AT CHELTENHAM. 


Toucuine the musical doings of Grisi, Tamburini, and Benedict at Cheltenham, 
we extract the following from the Cheltenham Free Press of the 22nd ult. :— 


“Our readers probably may expect from us a critical notice of these performances, and 
had we possessed the fair and honourable terms of admission we should certainly have 
been present and have been prepared to discharge our duty to the public in a liberal 
spirit: for we love the ‘ concord of sweet sounds,’ and are delighted when our town and 
its visitors are favoured with distinguished musical talent; and when the first artistes, of 
this description, ‘foreigners’ though they be, have been announced they have always had 
our cordial welcome. The performers themselves are not insensible of their obligations 
to the newspaper press. To it many owe the extension of their celebrity after a successful 
debut. And it never fails to afford them gratification, when, conscious of deserving this 
meed of approbation, they have promptly received it, whether in the metropolis or the 
provinces; and even when their faults and failures have been pointed out in a candid 
manner they have been benefited and not displeased. We believe too, that the profession 
wish to live on the best terms with the editors of all public journals—and that when free 
admissions have been at their disposal—they have uniformly granted them, not with 
niggardly meanness—-but with liberal profusion. It has been only of late, and we believe 
in one instance in London, and in the present case at Cheltenham, that the sordid practice 
has been resorted to of sending a Single Ticket. This, we are sure, never originated with 
the performers. The Grisi, Tamburini, Brizzi, and Benedict would be ashamed of it. 
It is the shabby expedient of the Pounds, Shillings, and Pence men who hold the premises 
where the concerts are given ;:and we trust that every editor in Cheltenham will set his 
face against it. If we cannot attend with our friends—we disdain to appear as mere soli- 
tary reporters. If we cannot have those with us with whom we can exchange sentiments 
—and render the scene one of social intercourse and enjoyment, we will seek amusement 
elsewhere. Even for anything like a tolerable notice, a single ticket cannot in fairness be 
considered a remuneration. But we put it not on the business ground alone or chiefly— 
though that is not unimportant. It is the miserable want of a liberal reciprocity on the 
part of these speculating managers, who expect liberality from the press, that fills us with 
disgust. With this feeling we returned our ticket—informing their high mightinesses the 
managers that it was ‘contrary to our established custom, to accept a single admission 
under any circumstances.’ ” 


_ This is fair, open-handed dealing; there is truth in every line and judgment 
in every expression. The shabby practice of attempting to hook the press with 
single admissions, has been, we know, often resorted to in London, and a fair 
inference is that it is more frequently tried in the provinces. The metropolitan 
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concert-jobbers have essayed their powers in this way once or twice with us, but 
have, of course, failed ;—we had not the courtesy of our Cheltenham contempo- 
rary—we did not return the solo tickets—we burned them, and there ended the 
matter. These gentry may, perhaps, suppose that they confer favours simul- 
taneously with their concert tickets, but they are grievously mistaken. What, 
in the name of all that’s sultry and sudorific, is the temptation for an editor to 
endure the customary parboiling at a benefit concert? Truly—if that concert be 
of the usual order—the duty which he owes to his art and the public, of recording 
the advances of talent, only could induce him to yield up his carcase to the 
torture, even with the society of a friend; but without such a relief, no one 
possessing a spark of personal dignity would undergo the process. The an- 
nouncement of really fine music might be some sop for the miserly indignity 
referred to; still we would not admit it;—we would not hear even fine music 
except in company of a friend. Our contemporary views the matter in its true 
light, and we rejoice that he has set it forth, and showed it accordingly. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Bisnop, last week, had the honour of presenting to the Queen his pew 
arrangement of the vocal works of Handel, selected, by her Majesty’s ‘express 
permission, from the original scores of the composers in the royal library. At 
the same time he presented to Prince Albert the new edition of his celebrated 
glees, trios, quartetts, &c.; both works were most graciously received. This 
fact is truly gratifying, as it exhibits a willingness on the part of these august 
personages to patronise the efforts of English musicians, and, at the same time, 
is highly creditable.to the royal taste, Mr. Bishop being, indisputably, the first 
writer and arranger of the day, and distinguished alike for the originality of his 
genius and the purity of his taste. 

La Girana.—This popular air, danced by Taglioni, was originally an air in 
the opera of Le Domino Noir, and composed by Auber. The composer was re- 
quested, by the manager of the Academie, to furnish a dance to be introduced in 
the market scene of La Maille di Portici, for the debut of a young Spanish 
dancer. He scored the air from Le Domino Noir, introducing it under the title 
of “‘ Jaleo de Xeres” (the delight of Xeres). Taglioni, who was present, was 
so struck with the melody that she procured it, and took it with her to Russia, 
where she danced to it in the ballet of La Gitana. Becoming popular, it was 
subsequently published in Russia and Germany under the title of a Spanish Bo- 
hemian air, but Auber feeling hurt, and noting the fact, caused the fair danseuse, 
when she visited England, to have inserted in the bills of her Majesty’s Theatre, 
' “the music by Auber.” 

Grist and her coadjutors appear at Liverpool and Manchester this week, after 
which they will proceed to Dublin, where a series of operas will be performed. 

Donizetti, the celebrated composer, arrived at Bergamo, his native town, a 
few weeks since, and on the 12th inst. his opera, the Esule Di Roma, was per- 
formed at the theatre, the maestro, who had composed a new overture for the 
occasion, leading the orchestra. He was overwhelmed with applause and showers 
of sonefti during the representation, and on quitting the theatre, was placed by 
his fellow-citizens on a triumphal car, together with his old musical instructor, 
Signor Mayee, and the car was then drawn by a crowd of amateurs to his resi- 
dence, where the members of the Philharmonic Society gave him a grand serenade. 
The municipality of Bergamo has ordered a marble bust of Donizetti to be placed 
in the Atheneum, by the side of that of the poet Tasso. 

Mapame Vestris and. Mr. Charles Matthews have returned to town from 
Dublin and Manchester, to make arrangements for the opening night at Covent- 

arden Theatre, which is fixed for next Monday, three weeks earlier than usual. 
nowles has a new play in preparation, which will be among the earliest novel- 
ties produced, and is 6n the terrible subject of the “‘ Sicilian Vespers.” 

Cause or Beetnoven’s Dearness.—During the afternoon of a sultry day, 
being seized with the furor of composition, Beethoven seated himself at a small 
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table in his garden, where he wrote with his well-known velocity and abstraction, 
unconscious how fast the day was closing, until towards the evening a heavy 
shower of rain began to descend—still, however, the composer was so intent 
upon his work that he remained until he was literally drenched to the skin, when 
he found, by the obliteration of nearly every note he had written, that he had 
staid too long. The consequence of this imprudent want of care was, that a 
violent cold and deafness attacked him which became incurable. 

Mrs. FirzwiLuiam appears at Liverpool on Monday; on the 14th inst. at 
Edinburgh ; and afterwards in Dublin ; she will then return to the Haymarket for 
twelve nights, previous to her again departing for America. ’ 

SHAKSPEARE’s Deer STEALING.-—Malone, it is known, threw doubts on the 
fact of Shakspeare’s deer-stealing in his early days, thereby offending the poet’s 
admirers, inasmuch as otherwise the bard’s attack upon Lucy of Woodcote 
seemed unaccountable; and the reason he gave was that the offence could not 
have been committed, inasmuch as Sir Thomas Lucy, so Malone averred, had no 
deer-walk to be poached upon; but time, the great settler of all things, has set 
the matter, as well as the commentator, right; for it appears from a record of 
those who sent presents to Chancellor Ellesmere, when he entertained Queen 
Elizabeth at his seat at Harefield, that among the givers of bucks on the occasion 
was,the aforesaid Sir Thomas. This corroboration of the poet’s deer-stealing is 
now on veritable record among the papers published by the Camden Society in 
their last volume, from ‘‘ The Egerton Papers,” furnished by Lord Francis, the 
owner of these curious and hitherto unknown documents. 

Hutu Festivat.—A music meeting on a grand scale will take place at Hull, 
under the direction of Sir George Smart, commencing on the 6th of October, and 
be continued for four days. The following artists have been engaged :—Mesdames 
Dorus Gras and Albertazzi, Miss Birch, Miss Hawes, Messrs. Bennett, Pearsall, 
Machin, Phillips, and Coletti. Leader, Mr. F. Cramer. 

OxrorD-sTkEET THEATRE has been planned by Mr. Nelson, the architect, 
with especial regard to fitness for operatic performances, being of a horse-shoe 
shape, without any projections to obstruct the passage of sound, and the stage 
advancing into the body of the house, like that of her Majesty's Theatre. The 
dimensions of the audience part are 65 feet by 60, and 44 feet high; the width 
of the proscenium is 32 feet, and the distance from the curtain tothe front of the 
boxes.47 feet. There are four tiers of boxes besides those of the pit and the 
proscenium, the upper tier being in lieu of a gallery ; and the pit affords space 
for 472 stalls, or sittings. The dimensions of the stage are 62 feet by 40—suffi- 
ciently spacious for spectacle. The decorations, in the style of the Renaissance, 
have been executed by French artists. Attached to the theatre is a spacious 
concert-room. There are entrances from Oxford-street and Castle-street, and 
separate staircases to the concert-rooms and the upper tiers of boxes. 

Bartuotomew Farr.—tThe anniversary of this piece of London festivity oc- 
curring during the present week, the following curious anecdote connected with 
a drama bearing that title, we take the libery of introducing to our readers :— 
King James was at the first representation of Bartholomew Fair, written by Ben 
Jonson ; when the prologue uttered these words :— ; 


“Your majesty is welcome to a fair, 
Such place, such men, such language, and such ware 
You must expect—with these the zealous noise 
Of your land’s faction scandalized at toys.’’ 


** My lord,” said the king to one of the lords of the privy council, who was 
standing near him, ‘‘how.deem you by that?” “ Please your majesty,” answered 
he, ‘‘ these Puritans, as I rode to London, cut off mine horse’s tail, as they said 
the ribbons with which it was tied savoured too much of the pride of the beast 
on which the scarlet whore sits. Pray God their shears may never extend from 
the ffils of horses to the heads of kings?” And as he spoke with affectionate 
and ominous solicitude, he happened to place his hand on the head of Prince 
oo“ (afterwards Charles I.) who was sitting next his brother Henry, Prince 

ales. 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD, 


-. Haymarket Taeatre.—That indefatigable caterer, Mr. Webster, having se- 
cured the services of Mr, Wallack and Mrs. Sterling, those distinguished per- 


formers made their several appearances 


on Monday last, and were most raptur- 


ously received. It is a pity so superior and talented an actress as Mrs. Sterling 
should have selected so feeble and unnatural an affair as Angeline for her 
debit, She is an actress whose varied accomplishments are of a very high order, 
and she ought not to fritter them away in the delivery of maudlin sentiment, 
expressed in language combining puerility with extravagance. 

Mr. WI Ly, the violinist, has had a most successful professional trip through 


Kent, giving concerts at all the principal towns. 


He was accompanied by Miss 


Day, the talented little pianist, whose performances on one of Zeitter’s instru- 
ments were highly applauded. Richardson was also of the party. 





List or New 


PIANOFORTE. 
Lemoine —Les fleurettes de St. Cloud; 
collection of airs, 6 nos. ° - 
Les fleurettes de Versailles ; collec- 
tion of airs, 7 nos = - ae - Ditto. 
—— Les ficurettes de Si. Denis; collec- 
tion of airs, 7 nos. - - - Ditio, 
Liszt.—Hommage 4 Paganini; grand fan- 
taisie sur la Cloenette de Paganini Ditto. 
Thalberg.—Adieu 4 la France: introduc- 


tion and brilliant variations on a French 


Wessel. 








romance - - - - - -=- Ditto, 

Norman, G—Band at a distance Coventry. 
Sheppard, W.—Les Trois Soeurs, no. 1, 

for three performers - - - Litto. 
Osborne, G.—Brilliant variations on an 

air by Auber; op.27. - - - Chappell. 
‘antasia on an air in ‘ Le Sherif ;’ 

op.35 - - - Mik - Ditto, 
Schunke.—Variations on a Styrian air ; 

op. 17 - - - - - - Ditto. 


PuBLiIcaTIONs. 
VOCAL. 


Minton, Miss.—The fading leaf —- Coventry. 
Hartmann, F.—Six German and Italian 
melodies for the flute, with pianoforte 
accompaniment—1, Deh conte ; Norma. 
2, Dass mich Gluck : Jessonda. 3, Cas- 
ta Diva; Norma. 4, Rose wie, best du; 
Zemira and Azor. 5, Il mio tesoro; 
Don Juan. 6, Der Krieges last; Jes- 
sonda - - - - - : Ewer. 
Rubini, G.—La Notte ; arietta - Chappell, 
—— L'Album di Rubini, containing 
4songsand2duets - - -— = itto. 
Macfarren, G. A,—The fairy sisters; duet Ditto, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mendelssohn.—Third grand quatuor, pia- 


Wessel. 





no, violin, and bass . 








EW MUSIC. R. COCKS and 
Co.'s Encyclopedia of Melody, 550 beauti- 
ful airs, arranged by W. Forde for tlie flute, cor- 
nopean, violin, clarinet, bugle, or oboe, 24 num- 
bers, each 6d., or in one volume, cloth boards, 
12s,; 100 new Quadrilles, by Musard and others, 
4s. ; 200 Songs, &c. for the cornopean,by Handley, 
5s.; 100 Airs for the flute, by ay 4s.; for the 
violin, by Muller, 100 Waltzes, 4s.; 100 Qua- 
drilles, 4s, ; 100 Airs for the violin, 4s. ; 100 Sacred 
ditto, 4s.; 102 Waltzes, by Strauss and Lanner, 
4s.; 200 Irish Airs for the flute, by Clinton, 5s. 


NEW VALSES & QUADRILLES. 
Messrs. Cocks and Co. have been chosen by Messrs. 
Strauss, Santos, Lanner, Labitzky, Musard and 
Santos, sole publishers of all their new works for 
orchestra, military band, piano solo or duets, flute 
and piano, ditto violin and piano, violon solos, 
ditto flute solos. 


To be had of all Musicsellers and 
Booksellers, namely—eleventh edition of Hamil- 
ton’s Dictionary of 2,000 Musical Terms, Is.; se- 
venth ditto of his Catechism of Harmony and 
Thorough Bass, 2s. ; key to ditto, 1s. 6d. ; his Ca- 
techism on Singing, 3d edition, 3s. ; ditto for vio- 
lin and violoncello, each Is.; third edition of his 
celebrated Tutor for the Piano, with 31 airs and 
preludes fingered and arranged by Czerny, 4s, 
London, printed only by Messrs. Cocks, music- 
sellers in ordinary to her most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria, 20, Princes street, Hanover- 





square, 


Extensive Reduction in Cash Prices. 
WORNUM, Inventor and Ma- 
e@ nufacturer of PATENT DOUBLE-AC- 
TION PIANOFORTES, at the Music Hall, Store- 
street, Bedford-square. 
THE PICCOLO. 
Plain in mahogany... 


.. 30 guineas. 
34 


° oe 

















Elegant, with Trusse . 38 ve 

Ditto, with Cylinder ~ WS ee 

Plain Rosewood . coe: 42 we 

Elegant, from sesssceeeeeecees 46to 50... 

COTTAGE AND CABINET. 

From 42 guineas t0...2.+++-++0+ veo 106 a 
POCKET GRAND HORIZONTAL. 

From 55 guineas to, ..........++-000- 80 ke 
IMPERIAL GRAND HORIZONTAL. 

From 75 guineas t0....3eeeee.ee0+- 15 .. 


The above Instruments are all equally well ma- 
nufactured and prepared for extreme climates. 

The Piccolo stands 3 feet 8 inches high, and the 
Pocket Grand is only 5 feet 4 inches long. 

A liberal allowance to Exporters and’Dealers, 

This extensive reduction has been drawn from 
the Advertiser as a measure of protection to his 
New Piccolo Pianoforte ; the success of which had 
induced certain Manufacturers to and 
sell Instruments of a different character under the 
same name, by which the Public are deceived dnd 
the Inventor injured. 


ry\O MILITARY BAND MAS.- 
TERS.—A large assortment of. military 
band, and other instramental music, to be sold at 
a great reduction in price, at J. J. Ewer and Co.’s 
Foreign Music Warehouse, Bow Churchyard: 
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NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


HANDEL’S SONGS, Duets, &c.., HANDEL’S ORATORIOS, 4to edi- 
edited by Bishop. Five volumes of this splendid | tion. edited by J. Addison :—the Messiah, 12s. ; Ju- 
edition of the favourite works of “the mighty | das Maccabeus, 15s, ; Israel in Egypt, 15s, ; Jeptha, 
master’ are now ready, price 21s. each ; also se- | 25s.; Sampson, 15s. In this beautiful and unique 
parate, at prices varying from Is. ‘This collec- | edition will be found all that can be desired by the 


















tion must supersede every previous publication of | amateur, the vocalist, or the professor. The vocal 


a similar kind, for not only is the selection made 
with the utmost taste and judgmept, but the pieces 
are arranged in that skilful and masterly manner 
which was to be expected from so consummate an 
artist as Mr. Bishop.""—Morning Chronicle. 


MUSICAL EDUCATION. — Just 
ublished, new editions of the; following cele- 
Prated original works:—Dibdin’s Music Epito- 
mized, 12th edition, revised by Hamilton, 5s. ; 
Herz's Pianoforte Tutor, with elegant lessons, 
scales, &c., 4s.; Dr. Busby’s Dictionary of 3,000 
Musical Terms, 4s.; Jousse’s Catechism of Music, 
1s. ; Ditto of Thorough Bass, 1s. ; Ditto of Singing, 
1s.; Rodwell’s Catechism of Harmony, ls. ; Jousse’s 
Pocket Dictionary of 2000 Musical Terms, 1s. 


parts are in full score, unembarrassed with sopra- 
| no, alto, or tenor clefs, while an admirable ac- 
| companiment, full and effective, and yet by no 
| means difficult, embodies all that the instrumental 
| score contains, and all that the figured bass sug- 


gests. 


| THE WELSH HARPER, edited 

by John Parry, with numerous illustrations, notes, 
| &c., in one volume, bound, price 25s... This work 
contains the most extensive collection of Welsh 
| music extant; with an account of the rise and 
progress of the Harp from the content, ease to 
the present time ; Observations on the Antiquity 
of the British Music; and a Description (with spe- 
cimens) of Pennillion Singing with the harp. 





NEW SONGS. 


‘THE FLYING DUTCHMAN,’ 
composed and sung by J. Parry, jun.; ‘A dream 
of the past,’ sung by Mr, H. Phillips, composed by 
Lee ; ‘ Come wander with me,’ the lay of la Gi- 
tana, composed by Auber; ‘ Bridal bells,’ now 
singing with so much success by, Miss Birch, Miss 
Dolby, &c., composed by J. Parry, jun. ; ‘ Kath- 
‘leen Mavourneen, sung by Miss Hobbs; ‘ The 
old house at home,’ sung by Mr. H. Phillips, com- 
posed by E. Loder; ‘ We can love no more,’ by 
00 authoress of ‘ We have lived and loved toge- 

ter.’ 


LA GITANA.--Just published, the 
Mazourka, danced by Mdile. Tagtioni in the above 
grand ballet, arranged for the piano, 2s.; ditto, 
by Herz, 2s. ; ditto, for the harp, by Bochsa, 2s. ; 
ditto for the harp and pianoforte, by Bochsa, 4s. 
Also LA GITANA (the new Cachuca) danced by 
Maile. Taglioni and nightly encored, for thé piano, 
by —— 2s.; ditto, by Czerny, 2s.; ditto, by 

erz, 3s. 


TO PROFESSORS of MUSIC.— 
D'ALMAINE and Co.’s CATALOGUE of ELE- 
MENTARY WORKS, school music, methods, 
tutors, books of instruction, first lessons, exercises 
easy and difficult, studies, works on the theory of 
music, treatises, primase, dictionaries, &c., is now 
published, and will be forwarded (gratis) by post on 
application. Those interested in musical education 
should not fail to possess this unique catalogue. 
The long-established reputation of the works con- 
tained in it is best proved by their continued use 
by the most eminent professors, and by the nume- 
rous imitations to which they have given rise. For 
fulness of information, simplicity of style, elegance 
and beauty of examples, and lessons fitted to inte- 
rest and inform the student, they confidently chal- 
lenge comparison with any series of similar works. 

PRINCE ALBERT’S SONGS. and 
BALLADS (15), correct edition, elegantly bound, 
with a portrait of his Royal Highness, 12s, ; Prince 
Albert's own Quadrilles, with the Royal Hussar 
Waltz and Tramp Galop, as performed by Weip- 





pert’s royal band at her Majesty’s balls, &c., 4s. 





ON the First of October will be published, in Right Volumes, a Complete Col- 


lection of the GLEES, TRIOS, QUARTETS, QUINTETS, 
R. BISHOP, Mus. Bac. Oxon. , Revised and corrected, and dedicated to the Glee and Cho- 


HENRY 


c., and CHORUSES, composed by 


ral Societies of Great’ Britain, by the Author. Price, to subscribers, Five Guineas ; to non-sub- 


scribers, Eight Guineas, 





IN THE 


THE MUSICAL BIJOU, 
an Annual of music and poetry for 1841. Price 
10s. 6d. 


PRESS. 
ONE THOUSAND MELODIES, 


forming a complete encyclopedia of melody, ar- 
ranged for the flute, violin, cornet a piston, bugle, 
accordion, &c., in two volumes ; price, bound, 12s. 
each; or in fifty numbers, price 6d, each. 


LONDON: D’ALMAINE & CO., 20, SOHO-SQUARE. 
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